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the Hanseatics, though unexpressed, was "Monopoly,"
and during these centuries they carried it rigidly into
effect. The word Witten still survives in the name of
various fishing stations on the Baltic; for example,
one not far remote from the old pagan city of Arkona,
once the site of a temple, where the Christian Saxons
bought the right to fish by paying tribute to the local
god.

The main object of the trade in Scandinavia was
herrings, but this brought many other industries in its
train. Itinerant merchants offered cloth, linen, hard-
ware, wine, beer, and many other articles to the natives,
whose country boasted no handicrafts, as well as to
the temporary residents. In short, the place became
a market for the exchange of Western and Eastern
products, natural and manufactured. Here could be
seen the Lttbeck cooks busy in extemporized kitchens
that formed a sort of rude restaurant; here rough
taverns in which German drinks were obtainable at
easy prices; here German shoemakers plied their
skill ; above all, the coopers drove a lively trade,
making and mending the barrels needed for the
precious fish. The import of salt, too, was obviously
of first-class importance, and this was entirely in the
hands of the Germans. We might expect that during
the busy period when thousands of men were hard at
work fishing, salting, packing the herring, beer should
have been drunk in large quantities, but the amount
consumed almost passes belief. This also was entirely
supplied by the Hauseatic cities. It was they, too,
who shipped the indispensable fish and sent it to
England, France, the Netherlands, the Baltic, nay, far